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FANNY KEMBLE—EMPEROR FREDERICK—CARDINAL 
MANNING, 


As one looks back over a period of ten or twelve 
years on the people who have crossed one’s path 
in that time. what a strangely confused mass of 
images appears! Some are of absorbing interest, 
others very much the reverse, but all alike, from 
| sheer force of numbers, are blurred and indistinct. 
| To-night, some of these passing figures have dis- 
| entangled themselves from the crowd and become 
| clear and vivid. Let me try to photograph them 
| —it will only be a snapshot—before they fade 
| into the mists again. 

| First I see a small and somewhat fierce old 
| lady of a wonderfully dignified presence. The 
| scene is a mountain hotel, high in the Alps; I 
| ean hear the waterfall behind it now, and the 


| tinkling of the cow-bells, and distinctly remember | 


my fright on being presented to the aforesaid old 
lady by the kind hostess with whom both she and 


I were staying, in these words: ‘Mrs Kemble, | 


this young woman is a great friend of mine.’ 

A pair of piercing eyes scanned my face, and 
there was a terrible pause before a deep tragic 
voice made the embarrassing reply: ‘Is she a 
good young woman ?’ 

It was somewhat difficult to call up the right 
expression at such short notice, but I looked as 
good as I could, and something else fortunately 
distracting her attention, my morals were not 
further gone into on that occasion. 
| There was something regal, something of the 

stage queen in Fanny Kemble’s appearance, and 
her entrance into the table @héte room of an 
evening might, from its ceremonious dignity, 
have been that of a sovereign into the throne- 
room. How she terrified us all, and how she 
snubbed us all in turn, especially the old gentle- 
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| had separated from long ago; any of the small 
| courtesies of society offered by them were resented 
| as insults ; and well doI recollect one of the most 
| courteous of men saying to her one night at 
dinner : ‘Do you think, Mrs Kemble, that we 
; could get up a rubber of whist this evening?’ 
and her cutting reply across the table: ‘I don’t 
‘ know if you can ; I can’t!’ 

| She had a great fancy for bilberries, and com- 
' plained that we young people never thought it 
' worth while to bring in any fruit except Alpine 
strawberries ; so my brother and I, wishing to give 
' the old lady a treat, gathered a great basketful 
and presented them to her; unfortunately she 
' was not in a good mood that day, and we were 
well snubbed for our pains. Poor Fanny Kemble ! 
the troubles of life had embittered her, but there 
was much that was lovable when she let her 
better nature have play, and I can recall un- 
expected softness at parting which gave a glimpse 
of the kind feeling within. She may have been 
pretty as a young woman, but there was no trace 
of beauty when I met her, though the remains of 
considerable grace of manner and gesture. 

And now the scene changes, and it is Venice, 
| with its silver-smitten waters, that forms a back- 
ground toa kingly figure; that of the Emperor 
Frederick of Germany. Tall, fair, erect, noble 
in look and bearing, undaunted by the disease 
| that was even then preying upon him, full of 
consideration for others, what a lasting ideal he 
has been to those who, like myself, were admitted, 
for however short a time, to intercourse with 
him! 

| The first occasion of our meeting was at an 
informal after-dinner reception, to which I went 
with my uncle, at a beautiful house on the Grand 
Canal, famed alike for its hospitality and its 
' treasures of art. The Crown Prince (as he then 
' was) and some other gentlemen were smoking in 
‘the balcony when we arrived, and after paying 
his respects to the lady of the house, my uncle, 


| 


men of the party, until not one of them could be irresistibly drawn by the fumes of tobacco, wan- 
got to sit next her at table! She hated all men, dered out there through the open window; on 
we were told, for the sake of the husband she’ perceiving the presence of royalty, he was beating 
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a hasty retreat, when the Crown Prince, seeing | with a sense of indomitable will-power. One 
a stranger, jumping up, stopped him, and laying | always felt with Cardinal Manning, not only that 
a friendly hand on his shoulder, asked: ‘ Did | he ruled the minds of others, but that his own 
you think you smelt something?’ ‘Yes sir, said | reasoning powers, which were great, were sternly 
my uncle promptly, ‘I did. I thought I smelt | brought into subjection to his will, and not 
something burning |’ The prince laughed heartily, | allowed to act in opposition to it; it was the strain 
and offered him his cigar-case, drew him out, | of mental warfare that struck one in him rather 
without further ceremony, to the balcony, where | than the peace of spiritual victory. 
they all spent a very pleasant evening. I first met him at the house of a fox-hunting 
A few days after, the Crown Prince and Princess, | squire in one of the eastern counties; a convent 
with their daughters, came to tea at the same | church in the neighbourhood had been burned 
house, and the hostess being engaged in entertain- down some time before, and had been recently 
ing them, asked me to make tea for her; she restored, and the cardinal had come down to re- 
handed me the tea-caddy, but unfortunately for- | open it with a goodly following of ecclesiastics in 
got to mention that it was filled with a very | his train, staying for the occasion in the heretic 
strong and pungent Indian tea, of which only a big house of the district. The mother of the 
very small quantity should be used. I made it host was a convert to the Church of Rome, 
in the usual way ; the result was a bitter decoc- and great preparations had been made to give 
tion, which no one could drink, and great was his Eminence a fitting reception; a select com- 
my dismay, when one member of the party | pany of co-religionists had been invited to 
after another laid their cups down after one meet him, and a corner of the library had been 
sip, or brought them to be filled up with boiling transformed into a temporary chapel for his 
water, while I wondered what on earth had gone private devotions, with prie-dieu chair, rosary, 
wrong. ;and table with cross, and candle-sticks, and 
However, there was one member of the party | flowers to serve as altar. We watched these 
who found no fault with his, literally, bitter cup, | preparations with much awe and interest. My 
but swallowed it gallantly down, and even asked | qualification to be present on the occasion was 
for a second; then, turning to the lady of the the fact that I had recently returned from 
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house, made us all happy again by asking: ‘ Lady 
, Where do you get your tea? That is the 
best cup of tea I ever drank in my life.’ 

Was that kind and courteous prince fibbing? If 
so, I do not think it could have been laid very 
heavily to his account. Then coming to the | 
table, he himself waited on the luckless tea- | 
maker, playfully recommending the best-buttered | 
pieces of cake, and effectually routing any re- | 
maining discomfiture by his kindness. 

After tea, an Italian nobleman of fallen for- 
tunes, who wished to give music lessons, played | 
to us, and, wishing to pay his royal hearers a 
compliment, introduced ‘God save the Queen’ 
with variations, into one of his pieces. Every one 
rose except the Crown Prince, who did not recog- 
nise the air, which certainly was very much 
disguised, and asked why we were all standing 
up. Another piece was Chopin’s ‘Berceuse,’ 
which he said reminded him of the motion of the 
gondola, rocking himself from side to side to 
illustrate his meaning as he spoke; the simile 
has always come back to me since, when I hear 
that graceful swaying music, and recalled that 
sunset hour in the City of the Doges. Other 
great men were present, giants in the world of 
literature, art, and travel, the lion-hearted Layard 
with the halo of his great discoveries on his 
brow, and Browning with his poet’s wreath of 
laurel, but all seemed but to form a background 
for that noble presence. 

A very different figure next occupies the fore- 
ground of my mental vision: red-capped, thin, | 
ascetic, hook-nosed, with piercing eyes and a/| 
commanding presence, impressing one strangely 


attending the papal jubilee in Rome, and was 
therefore supposed to be well suited for priestly 
society. 

The cardinal was most urbane, and bestowed 
an indulgent smile and an impartial blessing on 
us all, even on us heretics who did not bend to 
kiss his episcopal ring—a pretty ceremony, which 
I have always regretted my religious principles 
did not permit me to take part in. His manner 
was a charming mixture of benevolence and | 
dignity ; and however little one might agree with | 
his views, he was a man whom, personally, it was | 
impossible not to venerate. 

At dinner he ate little or nothing, dismissing 
one dish after another, with a wave of a long | 
slender hand, which looked as emaciated as the 
rest of him. His clergy were not so abstemious, | 
but partook more freely of the good things spread | 
before them, and at dessert, after the ladies had 
left the table, one of them drew down a stern 
reproof upon his head. A handsome snuff-box 
was being handed round in accordance with an 
old-fashioned custom, and the luckless priest in 
question, having taken a good pinch from it 
between his finger and thumb, was just approach- 
ing it with much enjoyment to his nose, when an 
uplifted hand at the end of the table checked 
him, while a voice of thunder uttered the 
words, ‘I forbid!’ Down went the pinch af 
snuff as if it had been red-hot, and th 


strangers present found it difficult to sympathise’ | 
sufficiently with the poor priest’s discomfiture. | 


The ceremony of the following day was most | 
impressive, and the cardinal’s sermon was a 
masterpiece of moderation, admirably adapted to 
avoid offending his Protestant hearers : the con- 
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| controlling himself instantly, he replied coldly 
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mists of the past, that striking personality still 
dominates my brain; everything else looks 
faint and indistinct beside it, and for the time 
being, at all events, no other can take its place. 
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yent was en féte, and the nuns entertained us all 


at a sumptuous luncheon, after which the illus- 
trious guest and his party left for London, 

Our next meeting was at the Archbishop’s 

lace at Westminster, where, from that time 
forth, I always found a kind and cordial wel- 
come. We talked of Rome, and the cardinal 
expressed his grief that he would never see it 
again, saying that the disease he suffered from, 
old age, was incurable. He-called my attention 
to a picture on the wall, representing, I think, a 
celebration of mass at St Peter’s at Rome, remark- 
ing that it was unfinished; I assented, and he 


MY LORD DUKE * 
CHAPTER III.—A CHANCE LOST. 


Ir was the pink of the evening when the cousins 
drove off in a four-wheeler with the cats on top. 
Claude had been in many minds about their 
destination, until the Duke had asked him to 


hy 


asked how I knew it? On pointing out some 
obviously incomplete details, he bade me look at 
the altar, but at first my unorthodox eyes could 
see nothing wrong, until he showed me that the 
candles on the altar were not lighted. 

By his wish we went round his chapel and 
collection of relics with an old servant of his, 
who would not spare us a single bone, though 
not always quite sure which saint it belonged 
to; on these occasions he would hazard a name | 
and add in parenthesis, ‘Or some other holy | 
saint’? He reminded me of a clergyman I once | 
heard preach, who, after giving a touching and | 
somewhat lengthy account of the conversion of | 
the children of Lydia, the seller of purple, 
added, ‘If children she had !’ | 

My later meetings with the cardinal, though 
always friendly, were not so peaceful, for we 
entered on the battlefield of controversy, and 
both by book and discussion he strove hard to 
win a convert. It was hardly a fair contest, as 
respect for his gray hairs and sacred office often | 
prevented one from refuting arguments which | 
seemed obviously false or unsound. All means to 
gain a point were fair in his eyes, and he was 
an adept in the art of entrapping the unwary 
into admissions little dreamt of. His line of 
argument would be as follows: ‘You admit 
that salvation is possible to members of the 
Church of Rome. Now there are not two 
ways to heaven, and we believe that no one out- 
side our Church can be saved; therefore, for 
your soul’s safety, you had better join us, as, by 
your own admission, it cannot hurt you to do 
so” I could quote other instances, but they are | 
hardly suited for the pages of any but a church | 
paper. | 
uly on one occasion did I draw down his | 
wrath on myself ; it was just after the dock strike | 
in which the cardinal had taken so prominent | 
a part in supporting the strikers, and he was | 
inveighing against Martin Luther as the enemy | 
of all law and order, and wound up by declaring | 
that the French Revolution was the direct out- 
come of his pernicious teaching. 

‘In that case,’ I said, ‘you would say the same | 
of any great socialist movement or reform; you 
would hold him responsible for the recent dock 
strike, for instance ?’ 

There was a lightning flash from his eyes, and 
fora moment he looked like an angry hawk, but 


| 
i 


that they were not parallel cases, and I had not 
courage to pursue the subject further. 

Peace be to his ashes! He was a true friend 
and a worthy antagonist, and the very points on 
which we differed only gave additional interest 


te our meetings. As his figure recedes into the 


recommend an hotel. At that he had hesitated 
a little, and finally pitched upon the First 
Avenue, A variety of feelings guided his choice, 
chief among them being a vague impression that 
his wild kinsman would provoke less attention in 
Holborn than in Northumberland Avenue. To 
Holborn, at all events, they were now on their 


way. 

Claude sat far back in the cab; he felt thank- 
ful it was not a hansom. In the Mall they met 
a string of them, taking cloaked women and 
white-breasted men out to dinner. Claude saw 
one or two faces he knew, but was himself 
unseen. He saw them stare and smile at the 
tanned and bearded visage beneath that villainous 
wideawake, which was thrust from one window 
to the other with the eager and unrestrained 
excitement of a child. He felt ashamed of poor 
Jack. He was sincerely ashamed of this very 
feeling. 

‘What streets!’ whispered the Duke in an 
awestruck voice. ‘We’ve nothing like ’em in 
Melbourne. They’d knock spots off Sydney. 
I’ve been in both, 

Claude had a sudden thought. ‘For you,’ he 
said, ‘ these streets should have a special interest.’ 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘Well, many of them belong to you.’ 

‘WHAT?’ 

‘You are the ground-landlord of some of the 
streets and squares we have already passed.’ 

The brown beard had fallen in dismay ; now, 
however, a mouthful of good teeth showed them- 
selves in a frankly incredulous grin. 

‘What are you givin’ us?’ laughed Jack, ‘I 
see, you think you’ve got a lcan of a new chum! 
Well, so you have. Go ahead !’ 

‘Not if you don’t choose to believe me,’ replied 
Claude stiffly. ‘I meant what I said; I usually 
do. The property has been in our family for 
hundreds of years.’ 

‘And now it’s mine ?? 

‘And now it’s yours.’ 


The Duke of St Osmund’s took off his 


| monstrous wideawake, and passed the back of his 


hairy hand across his forehead. The gesture was 
eloquent of a mind appalled. 

‘Wave I no homestead on my own run?’ he 
inquired at length. 

“You have several,’ said Claude, smiling ; but 
he also hesitated. 

‘Several in London?’ cried the Duke, aghast 
again, 

‘No, only one in town.’ 

‘That’s better! I say, though, why aren’t we 
going there ?’ 
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‘Well, the fact is, they’re not quite ready for 
you; I mean the servants. They—we were all 
rather rushed, you know, and they don’t expect 
you to-night. Do you mind ?’ 

Claude had stated but one fact of many. That 
morning, when he stopped his hansom at the 
house, he had told the servants not to expect his 
Grace until he telegraphed. After seeing the 
Duke, he had resolved not to telegraph at all ; 
and certainly not to install him in his own house, 
as he was, without consulting other members of 
the family. He still considered that decision 
justified. Nevertheless, the Duke’s reply came as 
a great relief. 

‘No; I’m just as glad,’ said Jack contentedly. 
His contentment was only comparative, however. 
The first dim conception of his greatness had 
strangely dashed him ; he was no longer the man 
that he had been in the train. 

An athlete, in a frayed frock-coat, and no shirt, 
was sprinting behind the cab with the customary 
intent; it wasa glimpse of him, as they turned 
a corner, that slew the oppressed Duke, and 
brought Happy Jack back to life. 

‘Stop the cab !’ he roared ; ‘there’s a man on 
the track of my cats !’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear fellow ; it’s only a person 
who’ll want sixpence for not helping with the 
luggage.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ cried Jack suspiciously. 
‘How do you know he isn’t a professional cat- 
stealer? I must ask the cabman if they are all 
right!’ He did so, and was reassured. 

‘We’re almost at the hotel now,’ said Claude, 
with misgivings ; he was bitterly anticipating the 
sensation to be caused there by the arrival of such 
a Duke of St Osmund’s, and wondering whether 
it would be of any use suggesting a further 
period of incognito. 

‘Nearly there, are we? Then look here,’ said 
Jack, ‘I’ve got something to insist on. I mean to 
have my way about one matter.’ 

Claude groaned inwardly. 

‘ What is it?’ he asked. 

‘T’ll tell you straight ; I’m not going to do the 
Dook in this hotel. I’m plain Jack Dillamore, or 
I don’t go in,’ 

The delight of this deliverance nearly overcame 
the poet. 

‘1 think you’re wise,’ was all he trusted himself 
to say. ‘I should be inclined to take the same 
course were I in your place. You will escape 
a great deal of the sort of adulation which turneth 
the soul sick. And for one night, at all events, 
you will be able, as an alien outsider, to form an un- 
prejudiced opinion of our unlovely metropolis !’ 

In the bright light of his ineffable relief, 
Claude’s little mannerisms stood out once more, 
like shadows when the sun shines fitfully ; but it 
was a transient gleam. The arrival at the hotel 
was still embarrassing enough. The wideawake 
attracted attention ; the attention was neither of 
a flattering character in itself nor otherwise 
desirable from any point of view. It made Claude 
miserable ; there was also trouble about the cats. 

Jack insisted on having them with him in 
his room. The management demurred. Jack 
threatened to go elsewhere. The management 
raised no objection ; but Claude did ; he handed 
them his card, and this settled the matter. There 
is but one family of Lafonts in England. So Jack 


had his way. A room was taken; the cats were | 
= into it, milk was set before them, and Jack | 
eft the hotel in Claude’s company, with the key | 
of the room in his pocket. | 

Claude would have taken him to his club, but | 
for both their sakes he did not dare. Yet he wag | 
as anxious as ever to show every hospitality to. 
the Duke. So he had refused Jack’s invitation 
to dine with him in the hotel, and was taking | 
him across to the Holborn instead. | 

The dinner went wonderfully. Jack was | 
delighted with the music, with the electric lights, | 
with the marble pillars, with the gilded balconies, | 

th the dinner itself, in fact with everything, | 
‘There was but one item which did not appeal to 
him. He stoutly refused to drink a drop of wine, 

‘A promise is a promise,’ said he. ‘I gave you | 
my colonial in the train, and I mean to keep it; 
for a bit, at all events.’ | 

Claude protested and tempted him in vain, | 
Jack called for a lemon-squash, and turned his | 
wine-glasses upside down. He revenged himself, | 
however, upon the viands. 

‘Which entrée, please, sir?’ said the waiter. 

‘Both !’ cried Tak ‘you may go on, mister, | 
till I tell you to stop!’ | 

After dinner the cousins went aloft, and Claude 
took out his cigarette case and ordered cigars for | 
the Duke. He could not smoke them himself, but | 
neither, it appeared, could Jack. He produced a 
cutty-pipe, black and foul with age, and a cake of | 
tobacco like a piece of shoe-leather, which he | 
began paring with his knife. Claude had soon to | 
sit farther away from him. | 

Jack did not fancy a theatre ; he was strongly | 
in favour of a quiet evening and a long talk ; and | 
it was he who proposed that they should return, 
for this purpose, to the First Avenue. No sooner 
were they comfortably settled in the hotel | 
smoking-room, however, than the Duke announced | 
that he must run upstairs and see to his cats | 
And he came down no more that night. 

Claude waited patiently for twenty minutes, | 
Then he began a note to Lady Caroline Sellwood, | 
Then he remembered that he could, if he liked, | 
‘see Lady Caroline that night. It was merely a | 
| question of driving over to his rooms in St | 
'James’s and putting himself into evening dress, | 
On the whole, this seemed worth doing. Claude | 
therefore followed Jack upstairs after an interval 
of half-an-hour. | 

The Duke’s room was on the first floor. Claude | 
surprised a group of first-floor servants laughing | 
and whispering in the corridor. The little that | 


he heard as he passed made him hot all over, | 


The exact words were : | 
‘Never see such a man in my life.’ ‘Nor me, | 


my dear!’ ‘An’ yet they call this ’ere a decent | 
| 


’otel !’ 
Claude had no doubt in his own mind as to 
whom they were talking about. Already the | 
Duke inspired him with a sort of second-self- | 
consciousness, Prepared for anything, he hastened 
to the room and nervously knocked at the door. 

‘Come in!’ cried Jack’s voice. is 

The door was unlocked ; as Claude opened it | 
the heat of the room fairly staggered him. It was 

a warm summer night already ; yet an enormous | 

fire was burning in the grate. | 

‘My dear fellow !’ panted Claude. | 

U 


Jack was in his trousers and shirt ; the sleeves 
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| you mention it, IT may find it a job to get asleep ; 


| asked Claude. 


| head, and I could think of nothing else.’ 
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oS . 
were rolled up over his brawny arms ; the open 


front revealed an estuary of hairy chest (duly 
tattooed as alleged) ; and it was plain at a glance 
that the Duke was perspiring at every pore. 

‘{t’s all right,’ he said. ‘ It’s for the cats, 

‘The cats!’ said Claude. They were lying 
round about the fire. 

‘Yes, poor devils! They had a fire every day 
in the hut, summer and winter. They never had 
a single one at sea, They like to sleep by it— 
they always did—all but Livingstone. He sleeps 
with me when he isn’t on the loose.’ 

‘But you’ll never be able to sleep in an atmo- 
sphere like this !’ 

Jack was cutting up a pipeful of his black 
tobacco. 

‘Well, it 7s warm,’ he admitted. ‘And now 
but the cats like it, anyhow!’ And he swore 
affectionately at them as he lit his pipe. 

‘Did you forget you’d left me downstairs?’ 

‘Clean! I apologise. I took this idea into my 

‘May we have another window open? Thank 

ou. L’ll smoke one cigarette ; then I must be off.’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘My chambers—to dress.’ 

‘To undress you mean !’ 

‘No, to dress. I’ve got to go out to a—to a 
party. I had almost forgotten about it. The 
truth is, I want to see Lady Caroline Sellwood, 
who, although not a near relation, is about the 
only woman in London with our blood in her 
veins. She will want to see you. What’s the 
matter ?” 

Jack’s pipe had gone out in his hand; and 
there he stood, a mere pillar of perspiring be- 
wilderment. 

‘A party !’ 
o night !? 

Claude laughed. 

‘It’s not ten o’clock yet ; if I’m there before 
half-past eleven I shall be too early.’ 

‘I give you best,’ said Jack, shaking his head, 
and putting another light to his pipe. ‘It licks 
me! Who’s the madman who gives parties in the 
middle of the night ?’ 

‘My Gear fellow, everybody does! In this case 
it’s a woman : the Countess of Darlingford.’ 

‘A live Countess !’ 

‘Well, but you’re a live Duke.’ 

* But—I ’m—a live—Dook !’ 

Jack repeated the words as though the fact had 
momentarily escaped him. His pipe went out 
again. This time he made no attempt to relight 
it, but stood staring at Claude with his bare brown 
arms akimbo, and much trouble in his rugged, 
honest face. 

‘You can’t get out of it,’ laughed Claude. 

‘Iean!’ he cried. ‘I mean to get out of it! 
I’m not the man for the billet. I wasn’t 
dragged up to it. And I don’t want it! I shall 
only make a darned ass of myself and everybody 
else mixed up with me. I may be the man by 
birth, but I’m not the man by anything else ; and 
look here! I want to back out of it while there’s 
time ; and you’re the very man to help me! 
I wasn’t dragged up to it—but you were. I’m 
not the man for the billet—but you are. The 


he murmured. ‘At this time 


the night, and you think nothing of ’em. They’d 
be the death of Happy Jack! The whole thing 
turns me sick with funk—the life, the money, the 
responsibility. I never got a sight of it till to- 
day ; and now I don’t want it at any price. You’d 
have got it if it hadn’t been for me; so take it 
now—for heaven’s sake, take it now! If it’s 
mine, it’s mine to give. Igiveitto you! Claude, 
old toucher, be the Dook yourself. Let me and 
the cats clear back to the bush !’ 

The poet had listened, with amazement, with 
amusement, with compassion and concern. He 
now shook his head. 

‘You ask an impossibility. Without going into 
the thing, take my word for it that what you pro- 
pose is utterly and hopelessly out of the question,’ 
‘Couldn't I disappear?’ said Jack eagerly. 
‘Couldn’t I do a bolt in the night? It’s a big 
chance for you ; surely you won’t lose it by refus- 
ing to help me out of it?’ 

Claude again shook his head. 

‘In a week’s time you will be laughing at what 
you are saying now. You are one of the richest 
men in England ; everything that money can buy 
you can have. You own some of the loveliest 
seats in the whole country ; wait till I have shown 
you Maske Towers ! You won't want to get out of 
it then. You won’t ask me to be the Duke again!’ 

He had purposely dwelt upon those material 
allurements which the bushman’s mind would 
most readily grasp. And it was obvious that his 
arguments had hit the target, although not, per- 
haps, the bull’s-eye. 

* Anyhow,’ said Jack doggedly, ‘it’s an offer ! 
And I repeat it. What’s more, I mean it too !’ 

‘Then I decline it, returned Claude, humouring 
him ; ‘and there’s an end of the matter. Look 
here, though. One thing I promise. If you like 
Ill see you through !’ 

‘You will ?’ 

*T will with all my heart.’ 

‘And you’re quite sure you won't take on the 
whole show yourself ?’ 

‘Quite sure,’ said Claude, smiling. 

‘Still, you’ll tell me what todo? You’ll tell 
me what not to do? You’ll show me the ropes? 
You'll have hold of my sleeve ?’ 

‘T?’ll do all that; at least, I’ll do all I can. It 
may not be much. Still Ill do it’ 

Jack held out a hot, damp hand ; yet, just then, 
he seemed to be perspiring most freely under the 
eyes. 

‘You ’re a good sort, Claudy !’ said he hoarsely. 

‘ Good-night, old fellow,’ said Claude Lafont. 


CORDITE. 


Ir may be stated of every period of history 
that the arts of peace and war have been 
developed side by side; and the present era 
probably exemplifies this truth more forcibly 
than any other. During this century the magic 
wand of science has brought new industries 
into life, and by its touch has improved others 
almost out of recognition. Similarly, every 
weapon and material of warfare has undergone 
a parallel improvement; new machines have 
been invented, and new explosives discovered, 
resulting in war becoming a conflict of science 


very man! You go to parties in the middle of 


against science, rather than man against man. 
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The inception of the idea of a ‘smokeless’ | will be well to describe briefly its manufacture 


powder, of which cordite is the best representa- 
tive up to the present, was due to the dis- 
covery of gun-cotton by Schonbein in 1846. 
This chemist found that when cotton-wool or 
other cotton fabrics were treated with a mix- 
ture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids, a 
body was produced possessing great explosive 


nig and in addition burned with a smoke- | jugs, are added, and the gun-cotton rubbed up by 
This discovery immediately sug-| hand into the nitro-glycerine. é 
gested the possibility of an explosive being | called ‘cordite-paste’—is then transferred to a 


ess flame. 


| 


produced, suitable for use in a gun, which, on | 


burning, should give rise to no smoke to obscure 
the field of action; and nearly every country 
in Europe took steps to manufacture the new 
explosive with a view to utilising it for war 
2 Y Unfortunately, owing to an imperfect 
snowledge of the substance, several terrible 
explosions, attended with loss of life, took 
place in this country and abroad, the result 
of which was that the manufacture of gun- 
cotton was abandoned for some years. It was 
not until 1863 that Sir F. Abel successfully 
overcame the difficulties connected with its 
manufacture, and devised a process by which 
it could be prepared with perfect safety. A 
number of experiments were then conducted 
at Woolwich with a view to using gun-cotton 
as a substitute for gunpowder; but, so rapid 
was the rate of burning, that the firing chambers 
of the guns were shattered by the sudden 
shock. The idea of using it for this purpose 
was therefore abandoned; and the matter of a 
smokeless powder remained in abeyance for 
another twenty years. The only known method 
by which the rate of burning of gun-cotton 
could be slackened was by the addition of 
mineral matter; and as this invariably gives 
rise to smoke, the mixture would possess no 
advantages over ordinary gunpowder. 

About the time Sir F. Abel commenced his 
— with gun-cotton, Mr Alfred Nobel, 
a Swedish engineer, began the manufacture of 
nitro-glycerine on a large scale for blasting 
purposes. This extremely powerful and sensi- 
tive explosive was discovered as far back as 
1847, but had not been pressed into service 
owing to its dangerous character. In 1867 Mr 
Nobel produced dynamite, which is merely | 
nitro-glycerine soaked up in a a earth, the | 
product then being safe to handle. Having | 
thus proved that nitro-glycerine could be made | 
serviceable for explosive purposes, Mr Nobel | 
continued his researches, ol discovered the | 
extraordinary fact that if soluble gun-cotton were 
used to soak up the nitro-glycerine instead of | 
a porous earth, a horny substance of great ex- | 
plosive power was produced, which burned | 
slowly with a naitiie flame. Our present 
service explosive, cordite, is the result of an 
extension of Mr Nobel’s experiments, with the 
difference that insoluble gun-cotton is used in- | 
stead of soluble. Cordite in reality consists of 
a mixture of nitro-glycerine, ‘insoluble’ gun- | 
cotton, and vaseline, in certain proportions ; 


}combustion that it may be extinguished with 


| burning occupy a volume one thousand times | 


| . . . . 
Such is the culmination of nineteenth century 


and although containing two such violent in- | 


gredients, is not only perfectly safe to handle, 
but is in every respect a good explosive for 
military purposes. 

Before attempting to explain why cordite, 


in spite of its composition, burns slowly, it when sodium and chlorine unite together, they | 


| substance, and burns even when thrown upon — 


|taken to the drying-stove, where the acetone 


as conducted in the Government Factory at 
Waltham Abbey. Dry gun-cotton, in the form 
of blocks, is weighed out into brass-lined wooden 
boxes, twenty-seven and three-quarter pounds 
being placed in each box. To each charge of 
gun-cotton forty-three and a-half pounds of 
nitro-glycerine, weighed out in gutta-percha 


The mixture— 


machine, exactly similar to those employed for 
kneading dough. Fifteen pounds ten’ ounces 
of acetone are now added, and the mixture 
incorporated for three and a-half hours. Acetone 
is a liquid possessing the useful property of 
dissolving both the nitro-glycerine and gun- 
cotton, which therefore become far more _per- 
fectly mixed than would be the case if no 
solvent were used. The mixed solution is of 
the consistency of dough, and entangles the 
acetone, which, however, is entirely removed 
by the processes described later. Vaseline to 
the amount of three and a-half pounds is then 
added, and the machine worked for another | 
three and a-half hours. At the end of this | 
time the incorporation is complete, and the 
cordite ‘dough’ is removed and taken to the 
press-house. It is here placed in a cylinder 
fitted with a piston, the bottom of the cylinder 
having a hole through its centre, of the same 
diameter as the finished cordite. Hydraulic pres- 
sure is then applied to the piston, and a string 
or cord of the substance issues, and is wound on 
a drum. It is owing to the form thus assumed 
that the name ‘cordite’ has been applied to 
this explosive. One pound of ‘dough’ is pressed 
into a string two thousand feet long, and is 
received on a single reel. The reels are then 


not removed in the pressing is entirely evapor- 
ated. The reels are then taken to the cutting- 
machine, and the cordite cut into lengths 
according to requirements, after which the 
pieces are taken to the storehouse and are 
ready for use. | 

The product of this process is a remarkable 
body, and is a tribute to the patience and 
skill of its inventors. Although composed. of 
such dangerous ingredients, it may be handled 
with perfect safety, and may be carried about 
in the pocket without danger. If a piece be 
lighted in a flame, it burns slowly with a | 
yellow, smokeless flame; and so gentle is the | 


the breath. Yet the gases generated by the | 


. . . . | 
as great as that of the original cordite ; and in 
consequence the pressure exerted on burning 
it in a confined space is remarkably great. 


explosives. 

In order to explain the slow-burning character 
of cordite, it is only necessary to consider some 
every-day facts of chemistry. It is well-known 
that what is called a ‘compound,’ differs entirely | 
in properties from the Hodies composing it. | 
Sodium, for instance, is an extremely active 


water. Chlorine is likewise very active; yet | 
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produce chloride of sodium, or common salt, 
which is an extremely inert substance. Here 
| then is one reason why cordite is relatively so 
inert; the two active constituents, gun-cotton 

and nitro-glycerine, combine to form a com- 

und possessing properties different from either. 

| It is the acetone which brings about this com- 
| bination, without itself undergoing any change. 
| here is, however, another factor at work 
| which materially lessens the rate of burning. 
| Not only do these bodies combine, but the 
| pesulting compound is of such a character that 
| the separate particles are extremely close to- 
| gether; so close, indeed, that the product 
| cannot be permeated even by gases. It resem- 
| ples celluloid in this respect; there is a total 
| absence of porosity. When the body commences 
| to burn, therefore, the hot gases produced 
| cannot permeate the whole mass, and set up a 
| general combustion, as in the case of gun- 
powder; the burning must proceed layer by 
layer. We thus see the reason for the ap- 
arently paradoxical result that two rapidly- 


safe and slow-burning substance. 

The chief function of the vaseline is to 
render the material more pliable, and, therefore, 
more easily worked. Being itself an _ inert 
substance, it also serves to some extent to 
regulate the rate of burning. By facilitating 
| the mixing, the vaseline insures the production 
| of a perfectly uniform body, a property abso- 
lutely necessary for a reliable explosive. 
| Cordite possesses many advantages over 
| ordinary gunpowder. A charge of one pound 
| of cordite in a gun will propel a projectile as 

far as five =, of the best gunpowder ; and 
consequently a field gun or rifle will attain a 
much greater range if an equal weight of cor- 
dite be substituted for the gunpowder. The 
advantage possessed in the matter of range by 
the new Lee-Metford rifle, constructed specially 
for cordite cartridges, over the 
entirely due to the superior explosive power 
of the cordite. In addition to this advantage, 
there is neither smoke nor fouling produced 
when cordite is employed. The fouling, caused 
by the deposit of potash salts from gunpowder, 
entails considerable labour to effect its removal ; 
this is entirely obviated by the use of cordite. 
Neither does it suffer by comparison with gun- 
powder in respect to stability or safety of 
| transport. Specimens which had formed part 
| of the stores in the recent Chitral campaign, 
and which had been subjected to great varia- 
tions of temperature and much rough usage, 
were found, on examination, to be absolutely 
unchanged in every respect. No moisture had 
been absorbed, neither could the 
alteration in explosive power or chemical pro- 
perties be detected. Cordite is undoubtedly a 
reliable and powerful explosive, and will in all 


propelling agent for military purposes. 

There is one drawback to the use of cordite, 
| however, which has rendered its adoption in 
| the navy impracticable up to the present. It 
decomposes at a much lower temperature than 
gunpowder, and in the magazines of a warship, 
which from their situation frequently attain a 
high temperature from the heat of the boilers, 


uring explosives produce by their union a_/| 


Martini, is | 


slightest | 


probability entirely supplant gunpowder as a, 


cordite could not be stored with absolute safety. 
Probably some arrangement for keeping the 
magazines perfectly cool will slshnonahy be de- 
vised, and thus render cordite available for naval 
service. Another slight objection to cordite is 
that nitric fumes are produced in the burning, 
which have a tendency to corrode the interior of 
the gun. The inconvenience suffered on this 
account, however, is very slight compared with 
the fouling produced by gunpowder. 

Cordite, therefore, though not a perfect ex- 
plosive, is a great step in advance of the older 
explosives of the type of gunpowder. Its pro- 
pelling power—and hence its destructive power 
—being much greater, it is therefore a far 
more valuable war material ; and the fact that 
it yields no smoke is an important factor in 
facilitating military operations. When it, or 
some similar substitute, is universally used, 
the future writer will still be able to refer to 
the ‘din of battle;’ but the ‘battle-smoke’ 
will be a thing of the past. 


A CHILD OF TONKING. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE night following the day of Long Jean’s 
punishment was a dark one. The moon did not 
rise until nearly midnight, and from eight till 
twelve it chanced that the Black Rat was on 
sentry duty in the lookout box placed upon 
the eastern wall of the fort. So still was the 
night that at times he could distinctly hear the 
splashing of the wild-fowl in the river at the 
bottom of the valley, and the sound of snoring 
from the great whitewashed Chambré across the 
square. ‘The men were tired after their day’s 
enforced idleness, and, as in their sleep they 
were able for a brief space to forget their unen- 
viable lives, there were few who did not wish 
to make the most of it. 

To Black Rat, leaning upon his rifle, and 
looking across the dark gulf before him, the 
| world, strangely enough, presented a face of 
|yromance. Formidable as was the character he 
| bore in the regiment, hard as his life had proved, 
| constant as his changes in place and scene had 
| necessarily been, he had yet found time to 
| cherish an ideal. That the woman in question, 
a silk worker in a factory at Lyons, had never 
' bestowed two thoughts upou him, but had mar- 
| vied a flourishing baker in the Rue de Marguerite, 
was beside the mark. He had danced with her 
on two occasions, had been her escort on a never- 
to-be-forgotten féte-day, and had been arrested 
twenty-four hours later, for a Parisian burglary, 
and had been sent out of France at the country’s 
expense within the month. Small as the justifi- 
cation was, his heart must have been badly seared, 
for he retained the image of the pretty Marie 
throughout his exile, and when, on returning 
to France five years later, he learned that she 
had married and found her grave in the ceme- 
tery of Montmartre, his sorrow was as keen as if 
they had been betrothed and he had lost her on 
the eve of the wedding-day. That afternoon he 
enlisted in the Foreign Legion with the air of a 
man whose heart had known a life-long sorrow, 
and after a brief wait, was ordered to Tonking. 


? 
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In the regiment his character was a complete 
contradiction. During the day he would be the 
semi-mutinous, always ferocious, ex-convict soldier 
of France ; when alone in his cups, or standing 
sentry, as on the present occasion, his thoughts 
would take an entirely different turn, and he 
would picture himself the husband of Marie, 
with a small but prosperous shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, a family to er a 
comfortable bag of savings hidden under the 
hearthstone, and a neat black coat for use when 
he and his wife took their pleasure, and went 
abroad on high days and holidays. When he 
awoke from his dream and discovered the reality, 
he was not safe to speak to or to meddle with 


for many hours afterwards. 

On this particular occasion he had been pur- 
suing his usual train of thought. Three months | 
before, so he reckoned it, Marie had presented | 
him with the third pledge of her gentle affection, 
and he found himself taking the liveliest pleasure | 
in the infant’s growth and comeliness. It may 
have been that he was so wrapped up in his 
thoughts that he was careless as to his guard ; on | 
the other hand, though he could not remember | 
having noticed it before, what he was about to 
find may have been placed there prior to his | 
arrival. At any rate, shortly before he was 
relieved, he noticed, lying in the angle between 
the wall of the fortress and the corner of the 
sentry-box a small bundle scarcely larger than | 
his own knapsack. Having once become aware 
of its presence, it was not long before he had 
picked it up and brought it into his shelter to 
examine it. With a half suspicion of what it 
would contain, he unrolled the cloth in which it 
was wrapped. A native baby of about a year old | 
was the result. 

For some few moments Black Rat was too | 
astonished to say or do anything. He stood 
staring at the slumbering infant at his feet. 
When he did recover himself, he had to pull his | 
wits together. The question that required to be | 
considered first was, how did it get there? With | 
the exception of the commandant’s lady and her | 
maid, an acidulated vestal of fifty summers, there 
was no other woman, and certainly no native one, | 
upon the place. The stockade was an extra strong | 
one in that particular corner, and the ditch and | 
bank were studded so thickly with sharp-pointed | 
stakes of bamboo that it would have been impos- 
sible for the smallest child to have made its way 
in. He leaned over and surveyed the defences as 
well as he was able. But there was nothing there | 
to explain the mystery. And yet one fact re- | 
mained—the baby had got inside and was staring 
him in the face now. Just as he was wondering | 
how he should account for its presence to his | 
commanding officer, the relief came round, and ten | 
minutes later he was on his way to his own 
—— with the infant tucked under his arm. 

virtue of being the first to discover it he had | 
taken upon himself the réle of guardian. 


| in 
Reaching his own room, Black Rat paused at 


his bed, placed the child, who was now awake, 
ge the blankets and stooped to examine him. | 

e was a chubby little fellow, and as perfectly 
shaped as it was possible for a baby to be. He 
lay upon his back and smiled up at his new 
custodian in a fashion that would have won the 
heart of the most invetzrate child-hater—which 


a man so rough, 


Black Rat was far from being. For some 
reason or another, that smile reminded him of his 
thoughts upon the battlements, and, when he 
came to look closer, he imagined he detected some 
slight resemblance to Marie’s dark eyes in thoge 
now gazing up at him, It was very vague, of 
course, but still there was a resemblance, and with | 
this discovery a strange feeling of affection came | 
over the man, Why he should feel it he did not | 
know, but it was strong enough to make him take | 
the child up in his arms and examine it closely, 
The feel of the little soft body and the pressure 
of the tiny arms sent a thrill through him such | 
as he had never experienced before ; and when he 
put him back upon the bed it was with a gentle. 
ness in his touch that was more than grotesque in | 
It was only then that it dawned | 
upon him that he was but little versed in the | 
ways and wants of children. Somewhere in the | 


_ back of his brain there existed a belief that much | 


fondling and continual feeding were necessary to 
their well-being. Therefore the child must be 


fed. To this end he penied the bed where | 
2 


Long Jean lay snoring, his extraordinary face set 


like stone, and his mouth wide open, showing a | 
set of teeth as perfect as those in a dentist’s show. | 


ease. He shook him roughly by the shoulder. 
‘Wake up,’ he cried. 
pig, and listen to me.’ 


Some moments elapsed before Long Jean could 
be brought back to his senses sufficiently to com. | 
When he did, | 
1e sat up and stared stupidly at the man before | 


rehend what was wanted of him. 


him. 

‘What’s this about a baby?’ he asked. ‘I 
want to sleep. 
your jokes, Black Rat !’ 


‘It’s not a joke, pig,’ returned the other, as the | 


occupants of the neighbouring beds woke up and 


began to realise that there was some fun going | 


forward. ‘Get up. 


I have need of you.’ 


Implicit obedience had become so much part of | 
the Auvergnat nature that he instantly complied | 
with the other’s command, and sat on the edge | 
of his bed steadfastly regarding the bundle to | 


which Black Rat pointed. 

‘It’s a baby sure enough,’ he muttered when 
he had finished the scrutiny, ‘but where you stole 
it puzzles me. 
Black Rat.’ 


In his own mind he had set it down as certain | 


that his comrade had purloined it from some 
native woman for the purpose of obtaining a 
sum by way of ransom. He knew Black Rat’s 


character, and he was aware that when he re- | 
quired money there was nothing he would not do | 


or attempt in order to obtain it. But why he 


should have waked him in the middle of the | 
night to exhibit the small hostage passed his | 


understanding. 
Together they looked down on the infant, who 
was opening his mouth preparatory to scream- 


said Black Rat. 
milk.’ 

If he had said ‘bring me the moon,’ it would 
have struck Long Jean as an equally easy ‘task ; 
but he was not accustomed to hesitate at the word 


‘Go thou and procure some 


‘Wake up, you snoring | 


I’m tired, and I’ll have none of 


You will get into trouble for this, | 


g, | 
“The little one is hungry and must be fed, | 


presently left the building upon his errand. A 


of command, so he huddled on his clothes, and \ 
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uarter of an hour later he returned bringing a 
small cup of the precious fluid with him. But it 


was not until next day that it was discovered by 
| what manner of means he had procured it from 


the commandant’s cook. Murder was least among 


the threats that he used against that sleepy 


functionary. é 
‘Bravo, bon enfant, said Black Rat. ‘Thou 


hast brought it. Now we must feed him— 
he is a fine child, and he must drink and grow 

’ 

As he spoke, he seated himself upon the bed 
and took the babe — his knee. Having adjured 
his companion to be more than careful in his 
handling of the jug, the ceremony commenced, 
one holding, the other pouring, and the barrack- 
yoom looking on. The child drank greedily, 
and having done so, snuggled himself down in 
Black Rat’s arms to sleep. As he did so some- 
thing suspended round his neck caught his nurse’s 
eye. On the covering being drawn aside it 
proved to be a narrow slip of bamboo with some- 
thing written in the native character upon it. 


| Unfortunately neither man was conversant with 
| the orthography of the country, but it chanced 
| that there was an individual, fast asleep in a 


neighbouring room, who had attained to so much 
knowledge. Long Jean offered to procure him, 
and in a few minutes returned escorting him. 
The newcomer glanced at the writing in question 
and grunted scornfully. 

‘Diantre! You needn’t have waked me up for 
this’ he said angrily. ‘You know well enough 
what it is.’ 

‘We don’t know,’ said Black Rat fiercely ; ‘ but 
you'd better tell us, if you wish to save your 
skin.’ 

The man glanced from one to the other, and 
then at the bamboo, after which he said: ‘The 
words are “ Black Rat” and “ Long Jean”—that’s 
all.’ 

So saying, he turned upon his heel and went 
back to his room, leaving the two men staring at 
each other and the child in utter bewilderment. 
Who could have sent the child, and why, of all 
others, was it sent to them? It wasamystery too 
deep for words ; but it was too late to attempt to 
solve it that night. In less than a quarter of an 
hour Long Jean had returned to his slumbers, and 
Black Rat was fast asleep holding the child in 
his arms. We doubt if a stranger picture could 
have been found in the whole length and breadth 
of Asia. 

Next morning, and for the first and last time 
in his military career, Black Rat faced his 
commanding officer in the orderly-room with a 
supplication. His desire was as extraordinary as 
his presence there without an escort. |The colonel 
could scarcely believe that he saw or heard aright. 
He listened to the account of the finding of the 
child in silence. Only when the other had 
finished his narrative with a request that he 
might be permitted to keep the infant in the 
barracks, did he find his voice. Then, turning 
to a sergeant beside him, he said : 

‘Take a file of men with you, and carry the 
child down to the border. If you allow the 
Chinese sentry to see it, he will soon find the 


| mother, 


Then turning to Black Rat, he continued: 


your stars that I do not punish you for allowing 
the youngster to be enna in.’ 

Black Rat saluted, and was about to move 
away. Something in his face, however, must 
have appealed to his commanding officer’s sym- 
pathy, for he bade him remain; and once more 
turning to the sergeant, said : 

‘Let the child be brought to me.’ 

The sergeant saluted, and left the room. 

They had not long to wait before they heard 
the tramp of heavy boots in the veranda, and 
the sergeant and Long Jean entered the room, the 
latter carrying the baby in his arms. 

The colonel took him from his gigantic nurse, 
and placed him upon the table, where the little 
fellow sat staring from one to another, twisting 
and twirling his tiny fingers and toes into the 
most intricate of patterns. So comical was his 
expression that even the colonel’s grim _ face 
relaxed, and a faint smile hovered round the 
corners of his mouth. Black Rat and the Auver- 
— studied his countenance anxiously. To the 

ormer it seemed impossible that any one could 
withstand such pleading. New that he him- 
self seemed likely to lose the infant, who had 
come so strangely into his life, he was beginning 
to understand how he would feel if the youngster 
were taken away altogether. What the Auvergnat 
thought no one will ever know: possibly he did 
not think at all. 

Having examined the child with a close scrutiny, 
the colonel handed him back to his nurse, and 
then asked for the piece of bamboo, which had 
been found rene round his neck. This was 
soon forthcoming, and, after he had read the in- 
scription thereon, he handed it back to its owner. 

‘You are quite sure that you have no know- 
ledge of the parents ?’ he asked. 

Black Rat assured him that he had not. 

‘And I am to understand that it is your desire 
to take charge of this child?’ 

‘That is my wish, mon commandant.’ 

‘You will es after him, and not permit him 
to become a nuisance ?’ 

The other promised that he would not. 

‘In that case take him ; but remember, the first 
time he or you get into trouble, that moment he 
leaves the fort. Now be off!’ 

Neither of the two men waited to be bidden 
twice, but yp out of the room, Black Rat 
carrying the child in his arms as a proof of 
victory. And so it came about that little Tata, 
for so he was named after an old comrade of the 
Pacific, became a member of the French Foreign 


Legion. 


HISTORICAL SCOTTISH PROVERBS. 


ScorrisH proverbs are now not nearly so well 
known and so popular as they once were. The 
worshippers of a spurious refinement deem them 
vulgar, and, of course, we could not expect such 
homely phrases from the theological farmers, 
and cultured ploughmen, recently discovered by 
the ingenious gentlemen who are responsible for 
what is sometimes called ‘the literature of the 
Kail Yaird.’ Yet though proverbs have some- 
what gone out of fashion with writers and 


‘Be off about your business, my man, and thank 


readers alike, we cannot forget that the sturdy 


cy 
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giants who founded the classical school of 
Scottish fiction were thoroughly familiar with, 
and fully appreciated those quaint, homely, old- 
world sayings, and used them freely in their 
works, This is true of Galt, Hogg, and espe- 
cially of Scott. The Waverley Novels literally 
teem with the rarest and choicest specimens of 
proverbial lore. Scott uses those curious old 
hrases with great aptness and point ; and per- 
1aps none of the immortal characters created by 
the genius of ‘The Wizard of the North’ 


clenches an argument, or points a retort with a | 


proverb more tellingly than Andrew Fairservice, 
the quaintly pawky, yet unblushingly selfish 
gardener in Rob Roy. ‘If ye dinna think me 
fit’? replied Andrew, in a huff, ‘to speak like 
ither folk, gie me my wages, and my board 
wages, and I’se gae back to Glasgow—there’s 
sma’ sorrow at our pairting, as the auld mear 
(mare) said to the broken cart.’ 

There is a certain very ages and pointed, 
but not very savoury proverb, which all atten- 
tive readers of Sir Walter know to have been 
a great favourite with the master. This saying 
he puts into the mouth of the postmistress at 
Fairfield, in The Antiquary, and the uncon- 
scious humour of the good woman is exceed- 
ingly amusing. ‘Why, Mrs Heukbane,’ said the 
woman of letters, pursing up her mouth, ‘ye 
ken my gudeman likes to ride the expresses 
himsel—we maun gie our ain fish-guts to our 
ain sea-maws—it’s a red half-guinea to him 
every time he munts his mear,’ 

What may be called the secondary or sub- 
sidiary incidents are in many cases more interest- 
ing and important than the original sayings. 
The well-known and frequently quoted proverb, 
‘The mair mischief the better sport,’ is asso- 
ciated with the striking personality of one of 
the most remarkable characters in Scottish 
history. On the day appointed for the execu- 
tion of Lord Lovat, of the ’45, when the guards 
entered his cell to conduct him to the place of 
execution, they informed his lordship that the 
platforms erected to give the public a good view 
of the gruesome procession to Tower Hill had 
collapsed, causing the death of several persons. 
‘Weel, weel,’ grimly replied the doomed noble- 
man, ‘the mair mischief the better sport.’ 

About the middle of last century an illegiti- 
mate son of Elliot of Lauriston in Liddesdale, 
the head of the family, served as a_stable-boy 
with his relative, Elliot of Stobs. His master, 
who knew the connection, was in the habit of 
saying, as he mounted his horse, ‘Better he 
that hauds the stirrup than he that loups on, 
The event proved that the laird of Stobbs, in 
applying this proverb to his servant, was a true 
prophet, for the young man entered the army, 


made a fortune in India, and on his return to | 


Scotland purchased the ancestral estate. The 
saying, ‘Like’s an ill mark among ither folk’s 
sheep, is attributed to King James VI. One 
day, while walking about the grounds of Falk- 
land Palace, the king observed Alexander 
Ruthven, brother of Lord Gowrie, asleep on 
one of the grassy banks, ‘and looking at the 
lad closely, noticed in his bosom a knot of 
ribbon of a peculiar sort, which James recog- 
nised as his own gift to Queen Anne. The 


| King, who suspected his wife, immediately 


|nately one of the pages, guessing his intention 


rushed off to tax her with falsehood, but forty. | 


| 
| 


1 


|managed to restore to her the tell-tale ribbon | 


|before his arrival. Accordingly, when James 
| demanded that his gift should be produced, she 
|immediately complied with his request. At 


| this, the king scratched his head, and his face | 


expanded into a broad grin of satisfaction, 
| * Eh?’ exclaimed he, ‘like’s an ill mark’ And 


so the proverb has come down to us with all | 


| the authority of the Scottish Solomon. 
The Berwickshire rhyme, 


| Every fadge and every cake, 


| Every bannock had its make (match), but the bannock | 


| of 'Tollishill, 


together with the curious story from which it | 
| originated, is interesting as showing the primi. | 


tive and patriarchal relations which existed be. | 
tween landlords and tenants in former times, | 
'even when, as in the present case, the laird was | 


|in the estimation of the outside world a very 
terrible person indeed. The saying took its rise 
‘from a romantic incident of the seventeenth 
‘century. Thomas Hardie, tenant of the farm of 
Tollishill, in the Lammermoors, through losses 
‘in his flock, was at one time unable to pay 
_ his rent. 
_ young 


woman, known as ‘Midside Maggie; 


The farmer’s wife, a very beautiful | 


, luterceded with the landlord, Lord Lauderdale, | 


on her husband’s behalf, and his lordship 
agreed to remit a year’s rent, provided Maggie 
| would bring him to Thirlestane Castle a snow- 
‘ball in the month of June. This she managed 
_to do by storing a huge mass of snow in a 
cavern on the banks of the Leader, and on pre- 
senting her curious offering, Lauderdale at once 
gave her a receipt for a year’s rent. In time 
the position of landlord and tenant was reversed, 
|for the Earl was confined by Cromwell in the 
Tower of London, whilst Hardie had recovered 
his position. During Lauderdale’s imprisonment 
no rent was collected from his tenantry, s0 
Maggie proposed to her husband that they 
should personally convey to their landlord the 
money they owed him, and, for greater security, 
it was decided to conceal it in a bannock of 
peasemeal. When Lauderdale broke this goodly 
| bannock, he burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
| «Well, every bannock has its make, but. the 
bannock of ‘Tollishill’ At the restoration 
| Lauderdale rose to a high position in thie state, 


‘and was created a duke, and whatever may | 


have been his faults in other respects, he cer- 
tainly did not fail in gratitude to his humble 
friend the farmer’s wife. One day at the head 


of a gallant company, he rode up to the farm- | 


house, and dismounting, clasped a costly silver 

girdle round Maggie’s waist, at the same time 

intimating that she, her husband, and the next 

generation would sit rent free on the lands they 

\farmed. ‘For,’ said the Duke, ‘truly every ban- 

feng had its make, but the bannock of Tollis- 
ull.’ 


Most people are familiar with the plirase, | 


'‘Jeddart, or Jedburgh Justice, and understand 
‘that it implies the summary method of legal 
procedure which consists in hanging a culprit 
first and trying him afterwards. According to 


Crawford in his Memoirs, the phrase originated | 
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HISTORICAL SCOTTISH PROVERBS. 


in 1574, when the Regent Morton visited Jed- 
burgh, and tried and executed, with undue 
haste, a large number of his political opponents, 
as well as many ordinary criminals. Another 
explanation of the phrase is that on the occa- 
sion of a trial, in which nearly twenty persons 
were implicated, the jury were equally divided ; 
the remaining juryman, who had slept soundly 
during the whole proceedings, suddenly awoke, 
and being asked his opinion, exclaimed, ‘ Hang 
them 2.’ 

In a country so noted for its convivial habits 
as Scotland used to be, whatever it may be 
now, there are necessarily a number of sayings 
with immoderate potations. The 


saying, ‘Sit. still a little longer; we are all 


sober enough to get over Deacon Dickson’s 


| wall,’ used to be a common expression at jovial 


parties in Edinburgh. It took its rise from 


| an adventure that happened to a certain Deacon 


Dickson, as he 


was wending his way up_ the 
his house in the Castle Hill, 
after partaking rather too freely of the Cor- 
poration liquor, The deacon and the treasurer 
of his craft who accompanied him took it 
into their muddled heads that since their 
passage down the street earlier in the even- 
ing a wall had been built across the street 
between St Giles and the Royal Exchange. 
At any rate, the two worthies stuck at the 
supposed barrier, and got home to the Castle 
Hill by way of the Cowgate and the West Bow. 
The Deacon related his difficulty to his wife, 
and next morning she and her gossips went to 


High Street to 


| look for the wonderful wall, and so the story 


got about. So regular and protracted were the 
drinking bouts amongst the Edinburgh legal 
and commercial fraternity of the last century 
that on rising ‘a morning’ was required to 
steady the nerves, and in the forenoon ‘a 
meridian’ was indispensable to whet the jaded 
appetite for the mid-day meal. In peculiarly 
aggravated cases of alcoholic depression the 
sufferer did his best to revive nature by par- 
taking of what was familiarly known as ‘a 
soss” a mess of food such as Irish stew. This 
term was popularly applied to an entertainment 
provided by Lucky Flockhart of the Potterrow 
and other Edinburgh vintners for their bibulous 
customers. The refreshment was appetising, 
though plain, generally consisting of a savoury 
stew, 

A number of interesting sayings are associ- 
ated with families of distinction. The proverb 
of the Douglases, ‘It were better to hear the 
lark sing than the mouse cheep, was adopted 
by every Border chief to express what King 
Robert Bruce meant when he pointed out that 
the woods and hills of their native country were 
their safest bulwarks, instead of the fortified places 
which the English surpassed their neighbours 
in the art of assaulting or defending. Scott 
quotes this proverb very frequently, applying it 
to express the superiority of a free open-air life 
to that passed by those who reside in cities. 
The proverb, ‘It’s ill speaking between a fow’ 
man and a fastin’” was said to have been used by 


| Covenanters. 


great house of Buccleuch is indicated in the 
following rhyme : 

And for the buck thou stoutly brought 

To us up that steep heuch, 


Thy aesignation ever shall 
Be John Scott in Buckscleuch. 


According to the old chronicler Satchells, one 
of two brothers who had come to Ettrick Forest 
seized a stag which stood at bay in the glen, 
now called Buccleugh in Ettrick, and grasping 
the animal by the horns, carried it to the 
king, who was on the top of a steep bank at 
a place called Cacra Bank; upon which the 
king is said to have addressed him in the 
words of the rhyme. 


As lang as there’s a cock i’ the North, 
There’ll be a Fraser in Philorth, 
is a prophecy predicting that the Frasers of 
Philorth—represented by Lord Saltoun—shall 
exist as long as the head of the Gordon clan. 

The familiar proverb, ‘Wha daur bell the 
cat?’ has an interesting national application. 
When the nobles of Scotland proposed to seize 
and hang Cochrane, the detested favourite of 
James IIL, the Lord Gray asked, ‘It is well 
said, but who will bell the cat?’ The Earl of 
Angus accepted the challenge, and carried out 
his threat by arresting Cochrane and other 
minions of the king at Lauder, where they were 
hanged, as the song says, ‘On Lauder’s dreary 
flat’ Having hanged Cochrane and his com- 
panions over Lauder Bridge, Angus received and 
retained to his dying day the nickname of 
Archibald Bell the Cat. 

The troubled annals of Scottish ecclesiastical 
affairs naturally contain a number of pithy and 
pointed sayings, which in course of time came 
to be regarded as national proverbs. The tutor 
of Glamis addressed the proverb, ‘ Better bairns 
greet than bearded men,’ to King James VI. 
when, after the raid of Ruthven, the king burst 
into tears on finding himself a captive. But 
the saying has also an interesting ecclesiastical 
connection, for it is said John Knox applied it 
to Queen Mary—substituting women for bairns— 
after he had moved her to tears by his stern de- 
nunciations of her Romish proclivities. The not 
unnatural dislike which the Covenanters enter- 
tained towards their persecutors finds expression 
in the saying, ‘The deil’s pet lambs lo’e Claverse’s 
lads, implying that the troopers of Graham of 
Claverhouse were on good terms with the 
favourites of the devil. A similar feeling is 
indicated in the following rhyme: 


Hauf a puddock, hauf a taed, 
Hauf a yellow yoldrin, 

Gets a drap o’ the devil’s bluid 
Ilka May mornin’. 

The popular prejudice in Scotland against the 
green plover or lapwing is_ believed to have 
originated owing to the birds having, by their 
cry and movements, frequently discovered to the 
troopers the solitary retreats of the persecuted 
The proverb, ‘Ding doun the 
nests, and the rooks will flee awa,’ was un- 
fortunately applied at the Reformation to the 


the Earl of Douglas to keep Sir Patrick Grey, | destruction of many of the finest monastic 
the king’s messenger, in hand, while M‘Lellan, | buildings in the kingdom. 


tutor of Bombie, was beheaded by his lord- 
ship’s order. The traditional origin of the 


| The deil and the dean begin wi’ ae letter, 
| When the deil gets the dean the kirk will be the better. 
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This is probably a saying of the ‘killing times, 
and indicates the popular dislike to the Episcopal 
form of church government. The saying, ‘Hand 
over head, as men took the Covenant,’ refers 
to the manner in which sixty thousand persons 
took the Covenant in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
Edinburgh, in 1638, a novel circumstance at the 
time, but one since paralleled by the French at 
the Revolution, in voting by ‘acclamation.’ 

Like all other nations, the Scots have a large 
number of sayings relating to law and lawyers, 
and the majority of these are by no means 
favourable to the gentlemen of the ‘long robe.’ 
*“ Hame’s hamely,” quo’ the deil, when he found 
himsel’ in the Court o’ Session ;’ ‘ Pleaing at the 
law’s like fighting through a whin bush—the 
harder the blows, the sairer the scarts ;’ ‘It’s 
as easy to get siller frae a lawyer as butter 
frae a black dog’s hause’ (throat). Both are 
proverbially impossible. The corrupt adminis- 
tration of justice in Scotland, previous to the 
Union, is indicated in the proverb, ‘Show me 
the man, and I[’ll show you the law.’ ‘Deil 
mean them for justice, a wheen kithless loons,’ 
was a phrase applied by a Scottish judge of the 
old school to the English judges sent by Crom- 
well to administer justice in Scotland. The 
saying shows how the native judges favoured 
their relatives and friends. So, in more recent 
times, as Scott tells us in Redgauntlet, when a 
young lawyer was supposed to be under the 
patronage of a judge, he was termed a peat, or 
pet. When, therefore, it was observed that a 
youthful advocate was treated with peculiar 
favour by one of the judges, his friends jocularly 
declared that he was ‘As akin to a_peats-ship 
and sheriffdom as a sieve is to a riddle.’ 

The native sayings relating to the Scottish 
character are, of course, usually favourable ; while 
similar phrases of foreign origin are generally 
very much the reverse. A person who is be- 
lieved to be particularly clever is said to be 
‘Ower far north for you’ According to a 
Russian proverb, ‘Only a Jew can cheat a 
gipsy, only a Greek a Jew, and only the devil 
a Greek.’ ‘If the Scot likes a small pot, he 
pays a sure penny,’ is an English saying, imply- 
ing that the Scots, though frugal, were accounted 
honest. For many centuries previous to the 
union of the crowns, the English, in speaking 
of their northern neighbours, used to say, ‘As 
false as a Scot’? and ‘Fair and false like a 
Scot,’ forgetting, as Scott points out in Note D. 
to the Talisman, that their own encroachments 
on the independence of the weaker nation com- 
pelled the Scottish people to defend themselves 
by policy as well as force. The following 
may be given as proverbial descriptions of the 
three nationalities which constitute the United 
Kingdom. 


The Englishman greets, 
The Irishman sleeps, 
But the Scotsman gangs till he gets it. 


‘The Englishman is ne’er content but when he 
is grumbling, the Irishman is never at peace 
but when he is fighting, the Scotsman is never 
at home but when he’s abroad.’ As indicating 
the wandering propensities of Scotsmen, it is 
said, ‘A Scotsman, a crow, and a Newcastle 
grindstone travel a’ the world ower.’ We are 


' 
| 
ee AS onta: eS mtiinsitibamaoencoee 
also told that ‘a Scotsman is aye wise ahint the | 
hand ;’ and the Yankees declare that ‘a Scots. 
man is one who keeps the Sabbath—and every 
other darned thing he can lay his hands on! 
The following uncomplimentary saying about | 
Scotsmen was quoted by Lord Advocate Mae. | 
donald, in the House of Commons, March 6, | 
1888 : ‘Scotsmen tak’ a’ they can get, and a little | 
more if they can. | 

In this article we have only been able to | 
touch the fringe of a very interesting sub. 
ject, which is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves to be. From personal experience we 


can assure our readers that an excursion into 
the rich field of Scottish proverbial folklore 
will amply repay the diligent explorer who 
loves the quaint sayings of our forefathers, and 
the curious stories of an almost forgotten past. | 


| 
| 


WINTER IN THE UPLANDS OF) 
LANARKSHIRE. | 


Now that mid-winter has cast its gloom over the | 
landscape, what a contrast do these uplands | 
present to the pleasing picture which stretched | 
out before the eye during summer and autumn! 
To the townsman who enjoyed a month’s sport | 
or holiday in this peaceful retreat, as he speeds 
past in the comfortable compartment of an ex- | 
press train on his way to the sunny shores of the | 
Mediterranean, the scene is cheerless and depres- 
sing—so different from that which he left ere 
October was yet run out, and while there lingered 
on the trees a profusion of wondrously-tinted 
leaves. If the weather be open and the day clear, | 
he catches a glimpse of the hillsides and moor- 
lands over which he wandered, enjoying the cool- 
ing breeze—the woodlands and fields, amid which 
meander the burns he fished in; but how bleak | 
and barren are the hillsides, which he knew when 
purple with heather and fragrant with wild 
thyme ; how desolate and sodden the fields with | 
their borders of leafless hedgerows! The land- 
scape once so gay and pleasant shows no colouring | 
refreshing to the eye, except it be found in the | 
dull green of the sombre pine woods, standing out 
so prominently beside the dark tracery of bare | 
beeches, elms, and birch, which fringe their edges | 
or cluster in roundels on the hillsides. Should, 
however, keen frost with snow have preceded the 
townsman’s passage, then the landscape lies buried | 
beneath a thick mantle of the purest snow, vibrat- | 
ing with a sparkling whiteness, as if in its fall 
it had caught and borne to earth myriads of tiny | 
sunbeams, and crystallised them into diamonds. | 
The brooks and streams are ice-bound, the water- | 
falls are changed into hanging columns of sheeny | 
variegated marble : even the broad, slow waters 
of the Clyde are bridged over to form a footway | 
for man and beast. In the background rises cold | 
and grand, the hill of Tinto, whose rounded crest | 
throughout spring and winter is capped with snow, 
or veiled in storm by a moving canopy of mist. 
And cheerless as is the outlook to the passing 
traveller, his sense of the desolateness of these 
uplands would be more than confirmed could he | 
halt and visit his former haunts. Standing as | 
these do at an elevation of between eight hundred | 
and a thousand feet above the sea-level, winter is 
here always more severe and protracted than in | 
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EE . . 
districts lower or nearer the coast-line. During 
frost the thin mountain air is clear, crisp, and 
exhilarating ; the cold, though intense, feels brac- 
ing and stimulating. When snow falls it gener- 
ally lies for many weeks, shrouding hill and dale, 
and filling up the roadways with deep wreaths, 
which require to be cut through ere traffic can be 
resumed. And so, with the approach of winter, 
not only do the uplands change their robes, but 
loneliness and silence creep over them. Nature 
seems then to be mourning over her forlorn 
estate, for she has been deserted by all who 
courted her companionship and revelled with her 
in the sunshine of summer. The gay and light- 
hearted are fled. Here they found not a home 
but a place of holiday sojourn. There are no crea- 
tures remaining—excepting such as are bound to 
the soil—by necessity or duty. The sparse popu- 
lation are seldom seen together in groups. Each 
toiler for the most part pursues his vocations by 
himself, and so his character is formed and he 
becomes reliant, resourceful, undemonstrative. 
The ploughman with his team has the lea to him- 
self, and spends the day in a silence broken only 
by lilting a song, or whistling some simple air 
which has caught his fancy, to cheer on the strong 
willing horses that go steadily along turning up 
the red soil behind them. An occasional game- 
keeper on his round may pause to exchange a few 
remarks with him, and then each parts to resume 
his separate task. The shepherd, with checkered 
plaid over breast and shoulders, and rough collie 
at heel, is the solitary monarch of the hills—there 
is no tourist or sportsman to contest his right ; 
and as he swings along through the withered ling 
and bleached bent with: easy pace and watchful 
outlook for any stragglers from his flock, he 
seems proud of his constancy to his native wilds, 
for, while others admire and visit them in sun- 
shine, he alone is true in storm and sleety cold. 
And how quiet, too, is the landscape! A 
silence pervades the air. No lark springs from 
the turf to burst into song above the head. The 
twittering swallow no longer glides past, hawking 
for insects. The summer warblers, every one, are 
one, Save the few birds which frequent the 
ie or have been drawn to the river-side, 
the rooks that follow the plough or gather round 
the fallen sheep, all the others have left, or are on 
their way to more genial climes. In the fields 
and moorlands there is no longer heard the rest- 
less cry of the peewit, the drumming of the snipe, 
the ‘peep’ of the plover, and the whistle of the 
whaup. At this season of long nights and short 
commons, the few birds which are hardy enough 
to stay have no time for the relaxation of song 
or frolic. They are intensely in earnest. Busy 
must they be from dawn to dark, gathering their 
food, which is ever becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
Grouse and blackcock have abandoned the higher 
grounds and now search the stubbles for chance 
pickles of grain, or perch on the hedgerows to eat 
the crimson haws. With the sun low down on 
the horizon a sense of depression has come over 
beasts as well as birds. Their energies are con- 
centrated on solving the problem of ways and 
means. The restless hare which crosses your 
path is not fleeing from fox or dog, but cannot 
await the oncoming of the shades of evening, and 
is now in search of some turnip pit unprotected 
by wire netting. The rabbit, which makes for 


| peasantry have laid against its approach. 


the covert at your approach, has found the long 
watches of the past night too short to gather the 
wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
And what a tale of privation endured by hares 
and rabbits do these gnawed trunks of beech and 
ash tell! Surely it was a merciful Providence 
which taught some of their summer congeners, 
hedgehogs and mice, to hibernate till the breath 
of spring awakes them from their long sleep. In 
contrast to the persistent endeavours of these wild 
creatures to find maintenance for themselves, 
domestic animals give up the attempt as fruitless, 
and resign themselves in confident dependence 
upon the provision of man. The cattle, driven 
from the warm shelter of their shed, know from 


|} experience that it is vain to wander over thie 


pasture-land in quest of herbage, and crowd to- 
gether in a cheerless flock at the field gate, await- 
ing the coming of the byremaid ; while every 
now and then their mute reflections are disturbed 
by the galloping into their midst of a pair of colts, 
which are careering around to keep themselves 
warm. The hardy black-faced sheep no longer 
climb the hillsides at nightfall, but patiently 
scrape away the snow and nibble at the short 
herbage on the lower grounds, all the while 
watchful for the shepherd’s cart with hay, and 
staying within easy hail of their wonted feeding- 
place in the friendly ‘biel’ of some sheltering wood. 

But as it is not always gold which glitters, so 
neither are these uplands so dreary and desolate 
as they appear. If winter robs the scene of its 
look of fertility and warmth, the air of the song 
of bird and hum of insect, it brings into stronger 
evidence the abundant store and provision which 
a hardy and capable class of agriculturists and 
The 
‘farm-towns’ may lie far apart from each other, 
but yet every one of them, embowered amid pines, 
or shaded by a clump of gnarled ash or poplars, 
is a picture, out of which are reflected peace, 
plenty, and good cheer. Beside his home the 
farmer has placed his trim stacks of hay and 
straw, his potato pits, and turnip bings. Fowls 
in plenty frequent the courtyard, and ducks and 
geese sport on the mill-dam. In a cosy nook by 
the burnside stand the ploughmen’s cottages, 
around the open doors of which play the ruddy, 
unkempt weans. The farm-house may look chilly 
and damp, with its walls overgrown with moss 
and lichen ; and if it be thatched, sparrows and 
rats may have played such havoe with the straw 
covering as to suggest dripping ceilings and 
draughty cornices; but enter at the goodman’s 
bidding, and the chilliness of the outside air, and 
the suspicion of discomfort within, are soon for- 
gotten, as you bask in the glow of the blazing fire. 
You are pressed to remain. As evening falls, 
neighbours come in, and genial company gathers 
around the upland farm-house ingle. The good- 
wife prepares the tea-table, decking it with home- 
baked, crisp, oatmeal cakes, and creamy scones, 
and cheese which her own hands have made. 
Then story and old-world tales, with many a 
merry joke, go round. And so, when the time for 
parting comes—all too quickly—you feel that in 
these uplands there are some spots which are 
neither desolate nor cold — peaceful homes in 
which abide warm hearts and kindly hands, that 
can dispense hospitality with a native grace, as 
charming as it is sincere. 
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The one and only pastime of these uplands is 
the game of curling. There may be found a few 
who have kicked a football, or bowled a cricket- 
ball ; but where is the man who has not thrown 
the channel stone? When the frost has bound 
the sods of earth, and the plough is held in the 
furrow as in a vice, what can the countrymen 
do but take the holiday, forced on them by a 
considerate Providence, and meet on the frozen 
loch? Thus a frost, which turns his soft land 
into adamant, exercises a genial influence upon 
the uplander himself. His usually distant and 
reserved nature is thawed, and he courts the 
companionship of others, who, like himself, are 
curlers. A new interest is given to life ; conver- 
sation no longer centres on matters that pertain to 
the sheepfold or byve, the field or the market. A 
fresh topic has sprung up, and curling casts its 
bewitching halo around and over all. 

And with what energy, skill, and determination 
is the game played! The pond which rises before 
the writer’s mind, and on which he has seen 
many a well-matched game contested, is a sheet 
of water overlooked by a stately mansion, In an 
atmosphere as pellucid as the very ether, and on 
ice as pure as crystal, so transparent that through 
it may be seen the sedge and weeds in the muddy 
bottom, some five or six rinks are wont to meet in 
friendly play, or in mortal combat with champions 
from some neighbouring clubs. At such bonspiels 
as the latter, every skip directs, and every man 
plays as if the fate of empires depended on 


whether or not the stone thrown be well soled on | 


the ‘howe,’ with an ‘inturn of the wee finger,’ 
with plenty weight to carry it well on over the 
hogscore, to be ‘cowed,’ to ‘break an egg,’ on 
an opponent’s stone, which lies the nearest to 
the tee, and at last come in a ‘perfect pat-lid’ 
itself, 
excitement ; and the frosty air of the welkin rings 
and resounds with the roar of the speeding stones, 
and the shouts of the combatants, until the 
shadows cast thin and long by the sinking sun, 
as, like a ball of fire, he enters the dark bank 
of cloud rising over the western horizon, give 
warning of night’s approach. And then, when the 


stars are beginning to appear as if suspended from | 


the solid firmament, the meeting disperses in 
small bands, which wend their way homewards, 
each discussing the events of the day. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE SPHINX. 
By Artuur M. Horwoop, 
Author of A Crwise to the Mediterranean. 
Egypt, nearly one hundred years ago: to be 
precise, the 21st of July 1798. 

Sunset in the Great Desert: the Battle of the 
Pyramids has been fought this day, and General 
Bonaparte’s invading army, as a matter of 
course, is victorious. In the morning their 
idolised leader, cold and calm, unaffected by 
the blazing sun and suffocating atmosphere, as 
he sat his long-maned horse, with his tight 
blue Republican uniform buttoned up to his 
chin, had proclaimed sonorously: ‘ Soldiers, from 
the summit of yonder Pyramids, forty ages 
behold you!’ and ere night closes over the scene, 
these stupendous monuments of the past and the 
mysterious Sphinx witness the overthrow of the 
Mamelukes, and the triumph of the French. 


As the day advances, so increases the | 


: | 
The sun sinks lower and lower, finally its 


red disc dips below the horizon, and its ruddy 
glow deserts the Sphinx, creeping away upwards 
like a crimson veil lifting, until its last gleam 
is extinguished from the crown of the colossal 
| head, and the mutilated features and gazin 
| eyes overlooking from on high the battle-field 
| grow indistinct and become lost. : 
Below, on the plain, the soldiers of the Republic 
|are busy despoiling the dead. The Mamelukes 
'are known to carry all their riches upon their 
| persons; and many a common soldier that 
| evening finds himself suddenly become a wealthy 
/man, with jewels and precious stones taken from 
_the body of a bey, or even one of lower degree, 


A thin, wiry Frenchman, his enormous cocked | 
hat, with a tricolour cockade as big as a saucer, | 


resting on the nape of his neck, a pipe in his 
mouth, and his face smeared and darkened with 
gunpowder - smoke, is bending over a richly. 
garbed Mameluke, his hands engaged in searching 
for valuables. The spoiler’s face is not pleasant 
to behold: disappointed greed is strongly marked 
thereon. He has not been fortunate. Every 
body he comes to he finds has already been 
rifled by his more expeditious comrades; and 
the ‘sacré’s!’ come from between his clenched 
teeth with frequency and extreme bitterness, 
He gives the body a kick, and is on the point 
| of leaving it, when, as an afterthought, he passes 
his nimble fingers through the Mameluke’s sash, 
| Fastened within the folds he feels a solid sub- 
stance, 
isa walnut. He eyes it contemptuously, pauses, 
| places it between his jaws, and cracks it. 

There is something strange about this walnut, 


He spits shell and kernel into his hand, and then | 
Lo! in his palm lies | 


stifles a cry of amazement. 
the splintered shell, and that which it had been 
contrived to conceal—a large brilliant that gives 
off flashes of light, red and blue scintillation, 
rivalling the stars that palpitate and throb over 
the desert, and look down upon man engaged in 
his sordid acts. 

The Frenchman trembles with excitement. He 
possesses a diamond so large that it had closely 
filled the shell. It represents a fortune !—a 
fortune! When he, Pierre Lefévre, returns to 
| La Belle France he will be an opulent citizen; 


from the army; his future is assured! His 
| volatile nature asserts itself in prompting him 
_ to actually cut a caper over the dead, and to wave 
| his pipe above his head. 


His eyes are feasting upon the sparkling gem | 


in his hand. His thoughts are too busy building 
| castles in the air to notice that the Mameluke he 
| has robbed is not yet dead, and that he has feebly 
, drawn a pistol from the same sash that concealed 
the treasure. 

Beware, Pierre Leftvre! See your danger, and 
spring aside, But no; the Gaul is intoxicated 
, with his spoil. 
than the contents of his grimy, lean hand, 
| and, perhaps, to watch that no comrade is 
| approaching him. He fears nothing from the 
, dead; they won’t claim back their property; 


bundles of clothes. 


| 
| 


He tears it out, and examines it, It | 


he will have no need to work when he retires | 


He has no eyes for aught else | 


, they are no more to him than sacks—logs— | 


Beware, Pierre! that bundle of clothes at | 
your feet does not contain death yet, but it | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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| js able to deal death to one who is rejoicing 
| in living this calm night. 
| ‘ Allons, enfans de la patrie,’ 
| sings the French soldier, his excess of joy finding 
further vent in the refrain he first heard when 
| he enrolled under the tricolor six years ago in 
the far-away blue Vosges of Alsace. 
‘Le jour de gloire est arri——’ 
He never finishes the line: the sharp crack of 
a pistol shot disturbs the air, and down goes the 


| Frenchman, kicking up the sand with his heavy 
| poots, and clutching frantically at the diamond, 
| which his stiffening fingers are unable to close 
upon; his efforts to seize it only burying it 
| deeper and deeper in the soft, warm sand, 
| together with a little leather tobacco-pouch, 
| within which he was going to enclose it. 


The moon is about to rise; it has thrown 
its first beams upon the summits of the pyramids, 
edging them with molten silver ; then presently 
they illuminate the placid features of the Sphinx, 
that looks down with a terrible, majestic solemnity 
upon the battle-field. Presently the orb of night 


| shows itself clear of the horizon, and, sailing high 


in the heavens, floods the desert with its refulgent 
light. The Frenchman is lying side by side with 
the Mameluke: they are brothers at last: all that 
has passed between them is forgotten. Neither 
has any desire now to possess the diamond ; 
neither will strive to wrest it from the other. 
While, as for the innocent gem itself, it is left 


_ in peace beneath the surface of the Great Desert, 


never again, perhaps, to be coveted while this 


| earth, that is slowly revolving through the night, 


lasts, while human passions endure. 
Egypt, eighty-six years later. 
It is the evening of the 10th of October 1884; 


| and the Camel Corps of Her Britannic Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, has arrived from Cairo, to camp 


out here in the shadow of the Pyramids and the 


| Sphinx until further orders, en route for Khar- 
| toum, where brave General Gordon is cut off, and 


surrounded by the Mahdists. 
Since Bonaparte delivered his famous address 
to the French troops—since the power of the 


| Mamelukes was broken—since that starlit scene 
_ of despoiling the dead by the Republicans—nearly 


one hundred years have rolled by. From the 


_ summit of the Pyramids it is forty-one ages that 


behold the advent of another invading army; and 


the Sphinx, with its everlasting stare, is the 


object of wonderment and awe to the strange 
armed men from beyond the seas. These soldiers 
are very different in appearance from those of the 
last century. The huge cocked hats and long 
swallow-tailed coats have given place to sun- 
helmets, loose tunics, cord-breeches, and ‘ putties.’ 
The flint-lock musket is superseded by the breech- 
The animation of the Gaul 
has superseded the stolidity of the Briton; the 


_ sallow faces and aquiline features have given place 


to the roast-beef complexions and stout propor- 
tions of old England. 

The sun has once again set, and the Sphinx, 
losing its colour, looms darkly over the encamp- 
ment as the brilliant stars flash out. 

Presently, when the tents have grown quiet, 
after the bugles have sounded ‘Last post,’ and 


‘Ts . 
| ‘Lights out, the moon rises, and a tall young 
British guardsman is surprised by a comrade in 


the act of covertly examining a photograph by its 
clear rays. It is the portrait of a girl, and the 
poor bit of pasteboard has grown limp and 
cracked in the breast-pocket of its owner’s tunic. 
At the present moment it is sustaining damage 
from salt tears that are blistering its surtace. 

‘Here, put away that bloomin’ picture, and go 
to sleep, Jooney!’ exclaims a jeering voice. A 
pair of riding-breeches is thrown deftly at the 
head of the sentimental young soldier, and the 
photo is sent flying out of his hand. 

The young man is wroth, but does not utter 
a word, fearing that his voice may sound broken 
and betray his recent emotion. He acts instead. 

The bully jumps up to fetch back his breeches, 
when he receives a staggering blow in the chest 
that lays him flat on his back. He is up again in 
a moment, and a sharp scuffle ensues. Our young 
soldier is getting rather the better of it, when the 
other espies the photo lying on the sand at his 
feet. With his naked heel he treads it down, 
until it is completely hidden from sight, then 
catching up his breeches, he aims a parting 
blow at his opponent, and retreats to his tent 
with a nasty laugh. 

Poor Tom Burton has a long search that 
night for the photo of his sweetheart. I don’t 
know, though, whether I ought by rights to 
call Mary Green his sweetheart ; for, although he 
loves her beyond all powers of description, yet 
he has never courted her, and never expects 
to. The girl is blind, and it is clearly obvious 
to Tom that no one but a man in very com- 
fortable circumstances can afford to take unto 
himself a blind wife. Tom Burton has not 
a sixpence in the world besides his pay, and 
as he is by no means clever, there is little 
prospect of his rising in any profession or 
trade ; consequently, he will never be able to 
marry her, however madly he loves her. And 
what makes matters worse, is the knowledge 
that she returns his affection. Moreover, she 
is very unhappy in her preseut surroundings, 
where she is regarded as a burden; so she 
will pine away, and die before her youth is 
passed. Oh! that he could take her away! 
Oh! that he could place her beyond the atmos- 
phere of penury, and cheer her poor life ! 

He grinds his teeth in sheer bitterness as he 
hunts for the faded ‘counterfeit presentment’ 
of her sad, pretty face. With his hands he 
digs up the sand, now to the right, now to 
the left, anger, anxiety, and sadness striving 
together in his heart. 

At last his perseverance is rewarded. His 
fingers come in contact with the poor little 
photo, more crushed than ever, in no ways 
improved by its interment. He has also at the 
same time found something else in the sand, 
which he turns to examine, after he has restored 
his beloved photo to its resting-place. By the 
light of the moon he regards a small leather tobacco- 
pouch—very old, worn, and rotten. It bears an in- 
scription, worked in silk or thread, which, after a 
little trouble, he deciphers to be: ‘Pierre Lefevre 
—10idme Infanterie Legere de la République?’ 

A strange thrill passes through the British 
soldier, Tom Burton is sufficiently well-read to 
know that last century the army of the French 
Republic came hereabouts ; and he is aware that 


he has come across a relic of history. He finds 
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himself thereupon suddenly urged to renew his 
burrowing, on the off-chance of bringing to 
light further mementoes of Bonaparte’s army. 
He has no sooner re-commenced his digging than 
a sparkle from the turned-up sand meets his eye. 
He puts forth his hand and touches a hard sub- 
stance. It flashes blue and violet in turns, and 
Tom Burton sinks back on his heels, trembling. 

He has found a huge diamond !—the very 
diamond that cost Pierre Lefévre his life eighty- 
six years ago! Once more has the gem returned 
to the hands of men, to stir pulses, to excite 
passions, to change the drift of lives. 

Tom Burton soon satisfies himself that it is 
a real diamond, by drawing the edge of one 
ot its facets across the glass of his plated 
watch. In one minute he has passed from 
comparative poverty to affluence. While the 
beams of the moon were stealing, inch by 
inch, round the curve of the Sphinx’s cheek, 
the young soldier’s soul was illuminated with a 
joy that he had never before experienced. In 
imagination he had clasped the blind girl to his 
heart, never more in this life to leave her ; he had 
seen her face brighten and smile into his; her 
sightless eyes had almost returned his gaze of 
rapture; no more was he an unhappy, roving 
mortal—no more was she a hapless, uncared-for 
creature : happiness was to be theirs to the end of 
the chapter, through the medium of the flashing, 
scintillating stone he held in his hand. It would 
be happiness—such perfect happiness that-—— 

Something that was not the diamond had 
thrown off a cold gleam before Tom Burton’s 
eyes, and it had the effect of suddenly dashing 
the cup of prospective bliss from the dreamet’s lips. 

It was the glint of a sentry’s bayonet beyond 
the encampment, as the man turned towards the 
east. In that instant Tom Burton had realised, 
clearer than he had ever before, that he was a 
soldier, whose duty was to slay, and, if needs, be 
slain. An awful terror, a new and appalling 
aspect of his situation, with regard to impending 
events, takes possession of him. Like many other 
young fellows who enlist, and are ordered on 
active service, the reflection that he would prob- 
ably fall in the fray had never seriously engaged 
his mind, or, if it had, he had dismissed the 
thought carelessly. But now, as it were, he 
awoke to grim, stern reality. He sees himself 
revealed with ghastly vividness on the brink of a 

recipice. He has found wealth, but he is to lose 
nis life before another month passes. The whole 
campaign is before him, and it stretches itself be- 
fore his mind’s eye as an impassable torrent which 


will swallow him up into darkness and extinction. | 
In an agony of despair he flings himself upon 


his face on the sand, whispering half aloud: 

‘I shall be killed !—killed !—never return !’ 

For the first time he values his life and fears 
death—all owing to the influence of the Mame- 
luke’s diamond. 

While, as if to mock him, as he lies prone upon 
the disturbed sand of the vast desert, there comes 
on a gust of the night-wind the concluding words 
of a distant sentry’s challenge : ‘ And all’s well.’ 

When the Camel Corps returned home from 
their unsuccessful attempt to rescue General 
Gordon, it was rumoured that Private Thomas 
Burton, 4th Grenadier Guards, had unexpectedly 
come into some money, and was going to buy 


himself off. And amongst his comrades ther | 


were those who nodded and said : ‘A good thing _ 
for him too! the fight’s gone out of him, and he’ | 
not the man he was,’ 
The good fellows did not know, perhaps, that 
occasionally love may spoil a soldier. 


i} 


FOUR DREAMERS. 
‘A pleasing land of Drowsyhed it was.’ 
Tuomson’s Castle of Indolence, 
I. 
Wirn a boomsome knock, like an earthquake’s shock, | 
The postman comes diurnally ; | 
And my spirit grieves, for the letters he leaves 
Say ‘Declined with thanks’ eternally. 
To live as a bard I am striving hard, 
But I find it a vain experiment : 
Yet it’s different quite in the dreams of night, 
When the postman’s boom means merriment. 
For I dream the things that the postman brings 
Are acceptances, proofs, remittances ; 
And that wealth is got by my pen—and not 
The most paltry and lean of pittances ! 


II. 

I nursed a craze, from my youngest days, 
For the athlete’s sports Herculean : 

The wrestling match, and the football catch, 
And the race o’er waves cerulean 

Were aye, when a boy, my summit of joy, 
And my rivals were all afraid of me, 

Till I suffered last year a hurt severe 
Which a cripple for life has made of me! 

Daily I pine with a woful whine, 
But I greet night’s dreams with gratitude— 

When, by magic healed, I scour the field, 
Or pose in the prize-ring’s attitude ! 


Ill. 

I am only, at most, the shadowy ghost 
Of an erstwhile proud philatelist. 

No collector of stamps could last winter boast 
Of superlative stamps so fat a list ; 

But with digits light, on a summer night, 
A marauder came, and plundered me 

Of my more-than-wealth, and the deed of stealth 
Has from bliss terrestrial sundered me. 

Yet often it seems, in my nightly dreams, 
That I still, as of old, am lingering 

Round the precious hoard that my soul adored, 
And the beautiful dead-heads fingering ! 


IV. 
I’m tarrying here, in my ninetieth year, 
With the Union’s gray garb cloaking me: 
And the tears oft swim in my eyes grown dim, 
And the great sobs rise, half-choking me, 


| As my thoughts recall the beloved ones all 


Who have, one after one, forsaken me. 
But my tears are dried in the bright night-tide! 
Oh, I wish ye would ne’er awaken me 
From those visions fair, when my soul is ’ware 
Of some angel power translating me 
To the presence, once more, of my friends of yore 
Who are up in the skies awaiting me ! 
Wa. Epmonpsoy. 
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